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want the constellations any nearer/1 he remarks.
And again: " Let your soul stand cool and com-
posed," says he, " before a million universes." It
is the language of a transcendental common sense,
such as Thoreau held and sometimes uttered. But
Whitman, who has a somewhat vulgar inclination
for technical talk and the jargon of philosophy, is
not content with a few pregnant hints \ he must
put the dots upon his i's; he must corroborate
the songs of Apollo by some of the darkest talk
of human metaphysic. He tells his disciples that
they must be ready "to confront the growing
arrogance of Realism." Each person is, for him-
self, the keystone and the occasion of this universal
edifice. " Nothing, not God," he says, " is greater
to one than oneself is;" a statement with an irre-
ligious smack at the first sight; but like most
startling sayings, a manifest truism on a second-
He will give effect to his own character without
apology ; he sees " that the elementary laws never
apologise." " I reckon," he adds, with quaint
colloquial arrogance, "I reckon I behave no
prouder than the level I plant my house by,
after all" The level follows the law of its being;
so, unrelentingly, will he ; everything, every person,
is good in his own place and way; God is the
maker of all, and all are in one design. For he
believes in God, and that with a sort of bias-